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we need not speak.    First, in the north, where all trace
of Roman municipal organisation had perished,  and
where the inhabitants of the towns were exposed to the
opposition of a strong baronage and a powerful array
of great prelates, the victory of the citizens was won
through the progress of commerce and the development
of industrial forces.   Along the great trade route from
Italy through Germany and Flanders there grew up in
the cities associations of merchants and craftsmen, who
became rich through commerce, and united through
common interest, and who sealed their commercial success
by winning political power.    From city to city spread
the ideas which guilds and trades' unions fostered, and
the northern French cities took example from their
neighbours under the emperor or the count of Flanders.
The townsmen banded together to "swear the commune."
The charters won from baron or bishop naturally show
traces of the importance of commercial considerations,
but they bear witness also to the wide scope of the
movement and the strength of the cities of the north.
The great town halls that iri northern France, as in
Flanders, still testify to the dignity of the mercantile
corporations, fitly represent the pride and power of the
bourgeois in the new constitutions.    Every inhabitant
in the town was obliged to swear to the commune.
Only those were fully citizens who had a house within
the town.   As a unit the commune stood side by side
with baron and bishop, in the feudal hierarchy.    It had
right of justice, right of making war, with its own
army, its own fortifications, and city-chest.    The com-
mune generally, if not always, implies a mayor.    He
was assisted by a number of e*chevins or of jure's, the